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Real  Estate. 


BY  Arthur  J.  Best. 


The  story  of  the  real  estate  market  for  1888  is  one  of  unpar- 
alelled  prosperity.  Throughout  the  year  values  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  have  advanced  with  a  firm  and  steady  step,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  building  has  been  unprecedented,  the  average  of  rents 
has  risen,  the  average  of  interest  paid  on  loans  has  fallen,  and  in 
short  the  situation  has  been  as  bouyant  as  it  well  could  be  with- 
out actually  breaking  out  into  a  '  boom.' 

According  to  the  city  directory  estimate,  an  authority  which 
has  always  heretofore  been  verified  by  the  actual  census,  our  pop- 
ulation has  increased  30,000  during  the  year,  and  is  now  125,000. 
This  actual  increase  justifies  a  large  percentage  of  advance  in 
values.  But  the  city,  rapid  as  has  been  its  growth,  has  only  been 
catching  up  with  the  surrounding  country,  which  had  been  filling 
up  steadily  during  several  years  of  relative  depression  in  Denver. 
There  was  a  general  surprise  at  the  revelation  made  by  last 
November's  vote,  which  showed  that  even  in  1888  the  state  had 
gained  a  greater  percentage  of  population  than  the  city.  But 
more  important  than  the  actual  increase  of  population  and  build- 
ing has  been  the  increase  of  the  city's  prospects  during  the  year. 
Not  only  have  her  commerce  and  manufactures  been  greatly,  ex- 
panded, her  trade  territory  enlarged,  and  her  railroad  position 
wonderfully  strengthened,  but,  what  is  of  vital  and  far  reaching 
importance,  she  has  emerged  from  the  background  into  full  view 
of  the  investing  world,  and  has  completely  supplanted  Kansas 
City  as  the  favorite  rising  western  city  for  the  investment  of 
eastern  capital.  This  fact  is  of  stupendous  significence.  Denver's 
great  achievements,  heretofore,  have  been  those  of  home  capital. 
Now  that  the  golden  stream  of  eastern  investment,  which  lifted 
Chicago  from  the  swamps,  and  latter  built  up  Kansas  City,  is 
pouring  in  to  help  us,  our  horizon  is  at  once  immensely  enlarged 
and  our  possibilities  become  dazzling. 

Nine  great  occurrences  within  a  year,  each  alone  of  immense 
importance,  go  directly  to  build  up  and  confirm  the  commercial 
greatness  of  Denver.  They  are  successful  inauguration  of  the 
project  for  storage  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  the  deep  water  harbor 
movement,  the  declaration  by  the  nation  that  the  protective  tariff, 
which  will  make  Colorado  a  second  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  completion  of  the  Texas  &  Gulf  railroad,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  the  completion  of  the  Rock 
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Island  railroad,  the  completion  of  one  of  the  cable  systems,  the 
enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  and  the  influx  of  in- 
vestment capital.  We  have  scarcely  as  yet  commenced  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  these  important  contributions  to  our  greatness,  but 
the  certainty  and  vastness  of  each  tremendously  strengthens  our 
position, 

The  expenditure  of  ;^  100,000  by  the  government,  for  pre- 
liminary surveys  for  irrigation  reservoirs,  which  is  now  being 
made,  is  an  epoch  in  our  history  of  such  far  reaching  con- 
sequence that  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  discovery  of  drifting 
of  gold  in  the  sands  of  Cherry  creek.  The  government  has  been 
committed  during  the  year  to  a  policy  of  reclamation  of  the  arid 
region,  which  will  be  to  us  in  point  of  annual  appropriations 
what  the  river  and  harbor  bills  have  for  a  generation  been  to 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  But  the  beneficial  results  will 
be  immeasurably  greater.  Every  completed  reservoir  will  display 
at  once  its  fruit  of  golden  grain  and  give  birth  to  a  new  agricul- 
tural community  and  a  flourishing  village.  The  nation  will 
applaud  the  work,  the  appropriations  will  increase  from  year  to 
year,  from  decade  to  decade,  until  a  population  of  many  milions, 
engaged  in  agriculture  alone,  will  be  tributary  to  our  city. 

The  movement  for  a  deep  water  harbor  on  the  Texas  coast 
has  during  the  year  taken  definite  shape,  and  has  received  such 
an  impetus  that  it  is  already  a  national  issue,  which  few  venture 
to  oppose.  It  is  as  certain  of  consummation  as  the  Mississippi 
jetties.  The  deep  harbor  convention  held  in  this  city  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  commercial  world,  and  as  an  advertisement 
alone  was  worth  ten  millions  to  this  city.  It  will  also  yield 
actual  commercial  results  before  the  digging  of  the  bar  at  the 
chosen  harbor  begins  by  reminding  shippers  all  over  the  world 
that  to  some  extent  they  can  even  now  reach  the  inland  empire, 
of  which  Denver  is  the  metropolis,  by  the  Gulf  route.  Indirectly 
but  certainly,  this  great  convention  has  already  done  Denver 
much  actual  good  by  leading  the  railroad  managers  to  more  fully 
recognize  her  claims  as  a  terminal  and  distributing  point.  When 
the  harbor  is  completed  Denver  will  be  to  the  arid  region  what 
Chicago  is  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys.  She 
will  be  the  distributing  center  for  all  goods  imported  from  foreign 
nations. 

The  settling  of  the  tariff  issue  in  favor  of  protection  benefits 
Colorado  more  than  any  other  state.  It  is  her  ambition  to  be 
the  manufacturing  center  of  the  region  west  ot  the  Missouri,  and 
to  supply  the  new  population  as  it  grows,  especially  with  iron 
goods.  Her  infant  industries  could  not  get  along  as  well  without 
protection  as  could  the  established  industries  of  Pennsylvania. 
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We  have  a  protective  tariff  in  the  rail  haul  irom  the  east,  which 
fully  compensates  for  our  higher  priced  labor  and  capital,  and  now 
we  are  secure  against  not  only  foreign  competition,  but  also 
against  the  competition  we  would  meet  from  Pennsylvania  if 
her  laboring  millions  were  compelled  by  free  trade  to  work  for 
European  wages. 

The  completion  of  the  Gulf  road  was  a  truly  great  event, 
the  first  fruits  of  which  we  have  already  tasted  with  much  satis- 
faction. It  has  strengthened  our  freight  situation  contributed 
to  our  recognition  as  a  distributing  point,  brought  the  cattle 
trail  to  our  door,  opened  our  summer  resorts  to  the  empire  of 
Texas,  which  is  growing  in  wealth,  opened  to  settlement  a 
large  region  tributary  to  this  city  and  added  a  million  people  to 
the  consumers  of  Colorado  coal;  and  yet  the  work  of  this  line 
has  hardly  begun. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Rock  Island 
during  the  year  are  really  great  events  which  our  people  do  not 
fully  appreciate.  The  objection  is  made  that  we  already  had 
enough  lines  to  the  Missouri  river  and  that  what  we  need  is 
anothei  line  to  Wyoming  and  a  road  direct  across  the  mountains 
to  Northwest  Colorado  and  Ogden.  The  two  latter  we  do  sorely 
need  but  we  cannot  have  too  many  roads  coming  in  from  the 
eastward.  Such  roads  are  no  longer  to  be  thought  of  as  mere 
transports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
mountains.  On  the  contrary  they  are  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as 
coal  roads,  built  to  haul  coal  from  our  mines  to  the  teeming 
agricultural  populations  for  five  or  six  hundred  miles  along  their 
lines.  A  dozen  more  must  be  built.  The  Northwestern  from 
Hastings,  and  the  Illinois  Central  from  Sioux  City,  and  another 
Union  Pacific  line  from  Lincoln  are  almost  certain  to  be  con- 
structed into  Denver  the  coming  year.  The  agricultural  settle- 
ment sustain  them  with  local  traffic  until  within  200  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  the  fuel  necessity  forces  them  to  build 
the  balance  of  the  distance  for  coal.  Some  of  these  roads  may 
cross  the  mountains,  but  this  "  going  on  to  California"  is  no  fun, 
and  Denver  will  practically  be  the  terminus  for  most  of  them  for 
years  to  come.  In  short,  Denver  is  already  a  great  terminal 
point.  Once  here  for  coal  these  roads  struggle  for  a  share  of  the 
general  traffic,  they  advertise  the  city  and  State  and  do  us  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  Their  construction  reveals  to  us  the 
tremendous  importance  of  our  coal  measures.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Rock  Island  are  great  systems,  each  having  5,000  or 
6,000  miles  of  track.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  roads  that 
are  coming.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  acquire  such  powerful 
friends  and  to  be  their  real  terminal. 
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The  seventh  great  event  of  the  year  for  Denver  is  the  incep- 
tion, construction  and  completion  of  three  of  the  cable  lines  of 
the  great  Tramway  system.  This  is  only  the  inception  of  cable 
construction,  for  not  only  will  the  Tramway  Company  build 
several  more  lines  in  1889  but  the  City  Company  has  let  con- 
tracts for  four  lines.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Denver  will  have 
as  fine  a  rapid  transit  system  as  any  city  in  the  country. 

The  eighth  is  the  successful  enforcement  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  by  the  celebrated  Martin  case,  which  broke  up 
the  outrageous  discrimination  by  which  sugar,  nuts,  fruits,  wines 
and  other  goods  from  California  could  be  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  through  Denver  to  Kansas  City  and  back  to  Denver 
for  the  same  rate  as  from  San  Francisco  direct  to  Denver.  This 
will  enable  us  to  distribute  goods  from  the  west  eastward  to  the 
Missouri  river. 

The  ninth  great  event  for  the  city  was  the  actual  beginning 
during  the  year  of  the  influx  of  eastern  capital  for  investment, 
which  we  have  been  hoping  for  so  long.  It  is  actually  arriving 
in  large  quantities. 

OUR  IMMENSE  RESOURCES. 

The  nine  great  events  discussed  above  are  simply  nine  new 
elements  of  our  strength  and  development,  the  contributions  of 
a  single  year.  All  the  previous  resources  upon  which  we  relied 
remain  and  have  been  developed  in  every  direction.  Our 
commerce  has  continued  to  expand,  our  population  has  increased 
with  greater  rapidity  than  ever,  our  manufactures  have  multiplied, 
our  agriculture  has  grown  wonderfully,  our  prolific  gold  and 
silver  and  lead  mines  have  employed  more  men  and  yielded 
enlarged  products,  our  smelters  have  increased  their  capacity 
and  widened  the  area  of  their  ore  purchases,  the  rearing  of  fine 
stock  has  taken  a  fresh  impetus,  the  influx  of  the  best  class  of 
Eastern  people  has  exceeded  anything  heretofore  known  and  the 
prices  of  all  our  products  have  been  well  maintained 

The  arid  region  reaches  from  a  line  passing  through  Central 
Kansas  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  from  the  British 
to  the  Mexican  line.  It  contains  sufficient  territory  to  make 
thirty-seven  states,  each  as  large  as  imperial  Ohio.  Of  this 
inland  empire  Denver  is  the  chief  city  and  central  star.  She  is 
the  charming  residence  city  of  its  leading  and  wealthiest  families. 
Here  the  owner  of  the  Arizona  mine  dwells  next  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  cattle  ranch  in  Montana  or  the  promoter  of  an  irrigating  ditch 
in  Idaho.  Wherever  in  all  this  vast  region  an  enterprising  man 
makes  a  fortune  and  wishes  to  give  his  family  the  best  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages  this  side  of  New  York,  he  comes  to 
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Denver  to  live  and  this  point  naturally  becomes  the  headquarters 
of  his  enterprises.  From  all  over  this  arid  empire  our  smelters 
gather  ore  and  our  merchants  are  beginning  to  gather  trade.  To 
all  parts  of  it  our  manufacturers  ship  mining  machinery,  harness, 
saddles,  iron  goods,  crackers,  soap  and  other  articles.  All  over 
it  our  people  have  money  invested  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  coal 
mines,  cattle  and  horse  ranches,  town  and  mill  sites,  irrigation 
ditches  and  lands,  stores  and  banks.  To  this  city,  as  a  final  center, 
the  railroad  system  of  the  region  is  gravitating.  Here  are  rapidly 
centering  the  trans- Missouri  headquarters  of  the  numerous  com- 
mercial establishments,  such  as  deal  in  single  articles  and  have 
agents  in  every  village.  For  instance,  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Company  has  a  busy  office  with  fifteen  or  twenty  bookkeep- 
ers and  typewriters  constantly  employed.  They  are  posting  the 
accounts  of  all  agents  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  general 
manager  for  that  half  of  the  Union  resides  here.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Consolidated  Oil  Company,  but  the  latter,  instead  of 
importing  its  oil,  as  it  did  a  year  or  so  ago,  now  supplies  the 
trans-Missouri  region  with  Colorado  oil.  Numerous  loan  and 
investment  companies  are  making  this  city  the  headquarters  for 
their  business,  not  in  Colorado  alone,  but  in  the  adjacent  Terri- 
tories as  well.  Insurance  companies  will  soon  begin  the  same 
thing.  This  country  is  too  far  from  New  York  and  too  far  from 
Chicago.  The  next  point,  the  central  point,  the  point  which  is 
far  enough  away  from  every  other  point,  is  Denver.  It  is  the 
natural  place  for  department  headquarters  for  a  hundred  different 
articles  of  commerce.    Everything  is  centering  here. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  because  Denver's  tributary 
empire  is  arid  it  can  never  contain  a  dense  population.  The 
history  of  Oriental  nations  refutes  it — near  Babylon  a  single 
storage  reservoir  maintained  a  million  population  by  irrigation 
for  2,000  years,  and  when  finally  it  broke  the  garden  spot  became 
a  desert.  In  India  countless  millions  have  been  crowded  under 
irrigation  ditches  for  generations.  Indeed,  there  are  portions  of 
India  that  sustain  a  dense  population  by  irrigation  and  that 
without  any  living  stream.  Ditches  500  miles  along  hillsides 
run  the  sudden  rainfalls  into  reservoirs  to  be  used  as  wanted. 
When  our  surface  rainfall  is  thus  gathered  and  the  full  flow  of 
our  streams  utilized,  the  immense  agricultural  productions  of  the 
arid  region  will  dazzle  the  world.  Then  large  sections  of  the 
arid  region  can  rise  crops  without  irrigation,  others  only  need  it 
occasionally.  And  in  the  mountains  proper  it  is  estimated  that 
enough  potatoes  can  be  raised  without  irrigation  to  feed  a  larger 
population  than  that  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  claim  that  the  agricultural  resources 
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of  the  arid  region,  when  duly  developed,  are  equal  to  the  task  of 
feeding  50,000,000  people.  This  can  be  realized  by  calculating 
the  wheat  that  can  be  produced  by  all  the  land  susceptible  of 
irrigation  when  the  streams  are  all  stored  and  used.  But  inten- 
sive culture  and  root  crops  will  sustain  many  more. 

However,  if  there  was  no  agriculture  in  the  arid  region 
whatever,  and  everything  consumed  had  to  be  brought  in  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  there  would  be  a  population  in  Colorado 
alone  within  twenty  years  more  than  sufficient  to  make  Denver  a 
city  of  perhaps  a  million  inhabitants.  This  would  be  a  State 
population  of  gold,  silver  and  coal  miners,  stone  quarrymen  and 
manufacturing  operatives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  who 
come  for  their  health.  Indeed,  Denver  and  Colorado,  as  they 
are  now,  are  four-fifths  made  entirely  independent  of  agriculture. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  a  mining 
village  of  1,000  people  in  the  Colorado  mountains  furnishes 
more  than  twice  as  much  commerce  to  Denver  and  the  railroads 
as  an  agricultural  population  of  1,000  people  in  Nebraska  furn- 
ishes to  Omaha.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  miners  ship  out 
all  they  produce  and  ship  in  all  they  consume.  The  farmer 
does  not.    Besides,  the  miners  live  better  and  spend  more. 

The  limited  space  allotted  in  this  reporl  to  a  review  of  the 
real  estate  situation  has  thus  been  devoted  to  a  statement  of 
what  is  behind  our  town  lots  rather  than  to  the  brilliant  details 
of  the  market  itself,  which  has  made  fortunes  for  hundreds  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  is  more  active  than  it  has  ever  been  as  this 
pamphlet  goes  to  press. 

There  is  only  room  for  the  following  tables : 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 


SALES  AND  LOANS  ON  TRUST  DEEDS. 


1888.                             MONTH.  1888. 

SALES. 

LOANS  ON 
TRUST  DEEDS. 

January    ...... 

$2,106,076 
3,891,052 
5,108,985 
4,563,434 
4,212,028 
2,587,80rt 
1,944,450 
2,054,251 
3,347,667 
3,519,273 
3,012,859 
5,591,654 

$1,083,417 
1,494,459 
2,013,030 
2,002,825 
3,039,785 
1,370,150 
999,310 
1,239,403 
J, 824, 554 
1,332,562 
1,282,289 
2,169,875 

March _  .                .           .  _  - 

April  _  .               __.               _.         .                      -  -  . 

May   ...         

June.  __.     _           -               -       -  ___ 

July  

August.                                          _.  __.    ._    .     ..    -  .. 

September.          ....    .   -          ..    ....  ..   

October     .                         .  . 

November.  . 

December.  ..    ...                       __.  __.  .  .  ..    . 

Totals  

$41,939,535 

$19,851,659 

Increase  over  1887,  43.7  per  cent. 


